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The generality of the frustration-aggression hypothesis as set 
forth by Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears (1939) has 
been challenged by such findings as those of Pastore (1952), Cohen 
(1955), and Rothaus and Worchel (1960) These investigations 
have shown that frustrations which are perceived to be reasonable 
or nonarbitrary are accepted with much less overt aggression than 
those which are perceived to be arbitrary or unreasonable This 
reduction in overt aggression may be due to a decrease in the insti- 
gation to aggression or to the arousal of inhibitory forces Rothaus 
and Worchel (1960) found evidence supporting the latter alternative 
of response inhibition under nonarbitrary frustrations 

All of the above studies, however, utilized questionnaires in 
presenting frustrations to Ss With this method, the reduction in 
the frequency of aggressive responses under nonarbitrary frustration 
could result from factors other than the nature of the frustration 
(eg, response sets, social desirability considerations, etc) Hy- 
pothetical frustrations are not likely to attain the intensity of real 
frustrations and therefore the social pressures to respond with 1m- 
punity to reasonable (nonarbitrary) frustrations may far outweigh 
any hypothetically aroused aggressive tensions 

It was considered necessary, therefore, to replicate the studies of 
Pastore (1952) and Rothaus and Worchel (1960) under expert- 
mental conditions, and to determine whether, given such conditions, 
the reduction of aggression under nonarbitrary frustration is due to 
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response inhibition or to a decrease in the instigation to aggression 
If it 1s due to response inhibition, then, following Miller’s (1948) 
theory of displacement, (a) there should be greater displacement 
of aggression under nonarbitrary than arbitrary frustration, and (0) 
reducing the strength of the inhibitory forces postulated under non- 
arbitrary frustration should lead to an increase in direct aggression 
and to a decrease in indirect aggression (displacement) On the 
other hand, if the reduction of aggression 1s a result of the lowered 
instigation to aggression, then manipulating the strength of the 
social norms postulated to inhibit the expression of aggression should 
not affect the degree of direct or indirect aggression 


METHOD 


Subjects 

One hundred male Ss selected from the different sections of the tntro- 
ductory course in psychology participated in the present experiment They 
served in small groups of 3 to 5 Ss each No group contained more than 
one S from any particular section By serving as Ss they fulfilled a course 
requirement 


instigation Procedures 

All groups were given “The Case of Johnny Rocco” to discuss under 
three different conditions of frustration (a) arbitrary frustration, (0) non- 
arbitrary frustration, and (c) no frustration In all three conditions, when 
the Ss had seated themselves about a table they were addressed by & some- 
what as follows 


You are to be some of the first students to participate in a program of 
evaluating the conference group skills of undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity Such skills reflect important basic abilities and the University 
would like to know how each student stands 1n respect to these abilities 
In the first phase of testing a person’s conference skills, we in the 
psychology department have decided that it would be best to bring 
together a small group of undergraduates, to present them with a type of 
discussion problem that commonly confronts conference groups and see 
how well they handle it In a minute you are each going to receive 
a sheet, the top half of which will contain a section of the case history 
of a boy, Johnny Rocco Each of you will have a different section of 
the case history Some will have material on his family, another will 
have material on his school life, and so on On the bottom half of the 
sheet each of you will have the identical material It 1s a paragraph 
outlining the current problem which confronts Johnny Rocco When 
you read the bottom paragraph you will note that a decision must be 
made about what course of actron should be taken with this boy Your 
group 1s to pool the various bits of information it has about the case 
history, discuss the case, and 1n the light of the discussion arrive at a 
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decision as to what 1s the best course of action to take with Johnny 
Rocco in the problem that confronts him Since this 1s a test of how well 
you perform as a group we have placed two important restrictions on 
the discussion First you will have a limited time to discuss the problem 
and decide on a solution After I leave the room you will have 15 
minutes to carry out and complete the discussion Second, since we are 
interested in the group product, the course of action you decide on must 
be one which 1s acceptable to each and every member of the group 
before you can consider that a solution has been reached This 1s 1mpor- 
tant to remember The decision you make must be a unanimous one If 
no decision 1s reached within 15 minutes or 1f the decision 1s not unan- 
imously acceptable then the group is considered to have failed the dis- 
cussion problem Thus, one of the most important aspects of the solu- 
tion 1s reaching unanimous agreement about what course of action to 
take with Johnny Rocco Each member of the group will receive a 
conference skill score that directly depends on how well the group has 
done on the discussion problem 


Nine groups of Ss served under each condition of frustration arbitrary, 
nonarbitrary, and control (no frustration) The same confederate partici- 
pated in all sessions His function was to delay the two experimental groups 
so that they would fail to reach a unanimous decision within the allotted time 
To make the experimental! conditions comparable, 1t was important that his 
delaying tactics be as closely alike as possible in all sessions In the arbi- 
trary situation, however, his behavior would be perceived as wilful and 
unnecessary, and in the nonarbitrary condition as reasonable and not under 
his control 

Arbitrary frustration In this situation, the confederate frequently asked 
members to repeat or clarify a point He would interrupt with “What did 
you mean?” or “What did you say ®” or “Do you think that’s tmportant°” 
At other times, he would remark, “I don’t understand” or “I don’t follow 
you” or “I don’t see why we have to do this”” At no time was he to engage 
in arguments or take any strong position about the case His frequent in- 
terruptions delayed the group so much that a unanimous solution could not 
be reached within the prescribed time limits 

Nonarbitrary frustration In groups run under this condition the con- 
federate appeared as a S wearing a hearing aid* After E left the room, the 
confederate complained that his hearing aid had broken and requested that 
the members explain what the situation was all about since the instructions 
were not at all audible to him He man:pulated the hearing aid frequently 
in order to hear better Throughout the discussion he requested many repe- 
titions and clarifications (as in the arbitrary condition), often requiring 
other members to write out what they wished to communicate to him 
Therefore, the confederate, through no fault of his own but because of an 
apparent failure tn his hearing aid, acted to hinder the discussion 1n such a 
fashion that a unanimous decision could not be reached within the 15-minute 


period 


* Appreciation 1s expressed to Mrs H R Mayhall, Beltone Hearing Service, 
Austin, for the loan of the hearing aid 
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No frustration In this condition the confederate was present but did 
not act to hinder the discussion He played the role of the average member, 
attempting not to contribute too much nor too little to attaining a unanimous- 
ly acceptable solution within the given interval 

To assure a high degree of consistency in the behavior of the confederate 
under all conditions, several “dry runs” were conducted for practice and to 
test the realism of the “interruptions ” In addition, all groups were observed 
behind a one-way mirror by one of the Es to note any serious deviations in 
the prescribed role of the confederate and to observe the behavior of the Ss 
towards the frustrating agent Since the instructions for all groups were 
identical, 1t was assumed that the drive to complete the task successfully 
was the same for all sessions Obyjectively the frustration was also similar 
in that all groups, under the two experimental conditions, failed to attain the 
goal Therefore, differences in aggression for the frustrated groups would 
presumably have to be attributed to factors other than intensity of frustration 
or primary instigation (blockage of goal attainment) 

For all groups, E re-entered the room after 15 m:nutes to announce 
that the time was up and to inquire if a unanimous solution had been 
reached Under both conditions of frustration, E expressed surprise that 
agreement was not reached since the vast majority of the groups in previous 
sessions were able to form such a solution In the no-frustration condition, 
E expressed satisfaction over the group’s ability to decide on a course of 
action since previous groups had a rather difficult time and many of them 
had failed 


Rejection condstions 


In all conditions, it was announced that another session of testing would 
be given at a later date The test would involve a very similar discussion 
problem Members were then given an opportunity to vote on which of the 
other Ss they would prefer to be 1n the group at the next session and which 
Ss they would prefer to be replaced by another person in the pool of Ss to 
be tested Within each condition of frustration three subconditions of re- 
jection were introduced Three groups of Ss were randomly assigned to 
each condition of resection These subconditions differed in the degree to 
which social pressures existed to inhibit reyection 

Public rejection Each S sat in front of a card containing a letter “A,” 
“B." “C.” etc The E called out each letter in order If a member wished 
to reject the person designated by the letter he was to raise his hand when 
the letter was called E pointed out that if a majority of the members voted 
to reyect a particular S he would be replaced and would receive a lower 
“conference skill score’ than the rest of the group because rejection indi- 
cated incompetence on the part of the rejected member It was assumed the 
rejection under such conditions would be strongly inhibited by social norms 
and internalized standards prescribing the public expression of clearly 
hostile acts 

Private punitive rejection A sheet of paper was distributed to each S 
along with a cover sheet On the upper section of the sheet the Ss recorded 
the letters of the members they wished to retain, on the lower section they 
recorded the letters of the members they wished to reject The E stressed 
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that the cover sheet be held as much as possible over the voting sheet in 
order to assure that the vote be completely private The Ss were informed 
before voting that rejection by a majority of members implied a lack of 
abilities and would cause the rejected S to receive a lower “conference skill 
score’ than the rest of the group It was here assumed that a privately ex- 
pressed hostile act would be subjected to less inhibition from norm pressure 
than a public one The only inhibiting force would stem from internal stand- 
ards regarding aggression against arbitrary or nonarbitrary agents of frus- 
tration 

Private nonpunitive rejection The procedure was similar to that fol- 
lowed in the punishment condition except for the following (a) Ss were 
told that often certain individuals disrupted or hindered discussion in one 
group but performed with efhciency in another, and (6) groups often find 
from experience that they would carry out a discussion with much more 
harmony and efficiency if one or more members were replaced by other 
individuals This was said to be quite common It was stressed that any 
person rejected by the group would in no way be penalized He would be 
placed in another group and a new member would appear in his place at 
the next session Furthermore, it was pointed out this may be to the benefit 
of the member who does not perform well in the present group, for he may 
excel in a different group setting It was assumed that the least amount of 
inhibiting pressure from norms and internal standards existed against re- 
jection under such conditions 


Measures of Displacement 

Following a vote, all Ss were asked to fill out a questionnaire designed 
to assess their negative feelings about themselves (S$) towards the con- 
federate (C) and towards & by encircling the appropriate category following 
each item (except the last three items) The items with the scoring cate- 
gories indicating the object of aggression in parentheses are as follows 

(S) 1 To what degree did your action interfere with the progress of 
the group’ (l-none of my actions interfered to 6-all of my actions inter- 
fered ) 

(E) 2 In your opinion, how competent was the psychologist who con- 
ducted the experiment in which you just participated’? (l-extremely com- 
petent to 6-extremely incompetent) 

(E) 3 What is your reaction now to the psychologist who conducted the 
study in which you just participated? (1-I like him very much to 6—I dislike 
him intensely ) 

(S) 4 Was it hard for you to concentrate on this test? (1—no, 1t was ex- 
tremely easy to concentrate, to 6-yes, 1t was extremely hard to concentrate) 

(S$) 5 Would you have done better 1f the examiner had not been present’ 
(1-no better to 6-extremely much better) 

(S) 6 Do you get anxious when participating in such a test? (from 
I-not at all to 6-extremely anxious) 

(E) 7 Do you think the examiner would make a good instructor? (from 
l—an excellent instructor to 6—very poor instructor) 

(S) 8 Did you feel adequate in participating in this test? (from i-very 
adequate to 6-very inadequate) 
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(E) 9 Do you think the examiner 1s an intelligent person’ (from I-very 
intelligent to 6-below average) 

(S) 10 Did you have any difficulty in understanding the instructions 
on the test? (from 1-no difficulty at all to 6-a great deal of difficulty) 

(E) Il Do you think the testing procedure was fair and reasonable? 
(1-extremely fair to 6-extremely unfair) 

(C) 12 Make an estimate of the academic grade-point average of each 
member 

(C) 13 Rank members in terms of whom you like best 

(C) 14 Rank order members in terms of their contributions to the 
solution of the problem 

Following the completion of the experiment all Ss were given a full 
explanation of the hypotheses and procedure 


RESULTS 
Indices of hostility towards the confederate are presented in 
Tables 1, 2, and 3. In Table 1 the percentage and number of Ss 
who rejected the confederate under the various conditions of frus- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF SS Wuo REJeEcT CONFEDERATE UNDER 
Various CONDITIONS OF FRUSTRATION AND REJECTION 


Arbitrary Nonarbitrary No Frustration 
(N=34) (N= 33) (N= 33) 
No No No 
Percentage | Reject | Percentage | Reject | Percentage} Reject 

Public 0 0 

Private-punitive 0 0 
Prvate-non- 

punitive 0 0 

0 





tration are shown Many more Ss voted to replace the confederate 
under the arbitrary condition (24 Ss) than in the nonarbitrary 
(8 Ss) or no-frustration (0 Ss) situation When the condition of 
rejection 1s considered, the number of Ss voting the confederate out 
of the group increased considerably from the public to the private 
nonpunitive situation Under the arbitrary frustration, 100 per cent 
of S's reyected the confederate in both private situations Under non- 
arbitrary frustrations, however, the percentage of Ss reyecting the 
confederate increased as the punitiveness and the visibility of the 
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vote decreased from 0 per cent 1n the public situation, to 27 per cent 
in the private-punitive, to 50 per cent in the private-nonpunitive 
Situation 

On the questionnaire concerning the attitude and feelings towards 
the confederate, the differences between the two experimental situa- 
tions were not significant (Tables 2 and 3) On “contribution to 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF SS RANKING CONFEDERATE ABOVE MEDIAN 
For “CONTRIBUTION TO TASK” AND “LIKING” UNDER 
Various CONDITIONS OF FRUSTRATION 


Arbitrary Nonarbitrary No Frustration 





(N=34) (N= 33) (N = 33) Chi-square 
Percentage | No | Percentage | No | Percentage | No 
Contnbution 6 2 22 13* 
Liking 3 ] 22 80* 
*e< Ol 


task,” 6 per cent of the Ss in the arbitrary frustration and 3 per cent 
in the nonarbitrary frustration ranked the confederate above 
the median On ‘members they liked best,” only one S (3 
per cent) in the arbitrary situation and only 3 Ss (10 per cent) 
in the nonarbitrary situation ranked the confederate above the medi- 
an In the control or no-frustration condition, over 40 per cent 
ranked the confederate above the median in “contribution to task’ 
and “liking ’’ Similar results were obtained on estimated academic- 
grade-point average Table 3 shows that the confederate received 
a significant lower grade-point average in the two frustrating con- 
ditions than in the no-frustration situation, but there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the arbitrary and nonarbitrary frustra- 
tions (671 and 6 62, respectively) 

Mean evaluation of hostile reactions to E and self derived from 
the questionnaire are presented in Table 3. The F ratios for the 
condition of frustration on both indices are significant beyond the 
Ol level Since greater displacement of aggression was predicted 
for the nonarbitrary condition, one-tailed ¢ tests were used to com- 
pare the means of the two frustration conditions on the examiner 
and self scores In both cases, aggression was significantly higher 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN EVALUATION OF NEGATIVE ATTITUDES ON EXAMINER AND SELF ITEMS, 
AND THE ESTIMATED GRADE-POINT AVERAGE (A = 1 To F = 11) 
oF CONFEDERATE UNDER THE VarRioUS CONDITIONS OF FRUSTRATION 






































Arbitrary Nonarbitrary No Frustration 

_~ — —_~ of —_ —_—, =i ~~ 
Item ot [Go] Sol wf | ca] s8/ | a2) Fs 
aul} sufseuiau] su fseapau] sas en 
a2 | £2 (Eze) £2] &2 |EZSl SE | ES [ESS 

Exam 
2 2 60] 2 09 |} 2 24) 3:12 | 2 36 | 2 65 | 16511 98] 1 34 
3 2 26 | 2271190 }13 17 |] 2 84} 2 07] 2 11 | 2 06 | 2 36 
7 243 (2 51 | 2 49} 3 23 | 2 51 | 2 7451791 195} 1 80 
9 251 | 2 OL} 2 51 | 2 75 | 3 04} 2 81 | 2 04] 2 33 | 2 56 
11 225 {219 |] 2 22 | 3 38] 2 85 | 2 69 | 2 064 2 13 | 2 09 
Mean 2 41 | 2 21 | 2 27 | 3 13] 2 72] 2 59] 1 93: | 2 09 | 2 03 

Self 
1 2 07 | 2 08 | 2 24] 2 61 941219] 1 24] 1 69] 1 38 
4 219 | 2 53 | 2 37 | 2 85 96} 2 80) 2 10 | 2 07 | 2 17 
5 210) 1 37 | 1 62) 2 94 63 |} 2 57} 112] 1 044 1°09 
6 3 13 | 3 08 | 3 20] 3 75 3 29 | 2 68 | 2 92 | 2 07 
8 2 45 | 2 63 | 2 53 | 2 68 2 84] 2 53] 2 23 |] 2 18 
10 2 6411 93 | 1 96 | 2 33 239 | 2 20; 176] 1 68 
Mean 2 43 | 2 27 | 2 32 | 2 86 268} 198 | 195] 1 76 
Conf (Grade) 6 21} 8 72 | 5 02) 6 70 739} 235) 2 SE} 2 46 
Mean (Exam ) 2 31 2 83 202 (F=17 05) 
Mean (Self) 2 35 2 79 190 (F=10 63) 
Mean (Conf ) 6 71 6 62 245 (F=21 27) 


at less than the 05 level towards the examiner and self (t of 197 
and 2 22, respectively) To test the hypothesis that reducing the 
postulated social pressures inhibiting the expressing of aggression 
in the nonarbitrary condition would reduce the tendency to displace, 
mean ratings of aggression towards E were calculated separately for 
each condition of expression, that 1s, public, private punitive, and 
private nonpunitive These means were 3 13, 2 72, and 2 59, respec- 
tively The mean differences between the public and private punitive 
was significant at the O2 level Comparable differences were not 
obtained, as inspection of Table 3 reveals, when self-aggression 1s 
considered 


DISCUSSION 


Four indices of aggression towards the confederate were ob- 
tained in the present experiment One index, voting the confederate 
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out of the group, significantly differentiated the two frustration 
groups in the direction that seems to support the conclusions of 
Pastore (1952), namely that the modification of an arbitrary frus- 
tration in the direction of nonarbitrariness reduces the aggressive 
response This difference in aggression under the two conditions of 
frustration could be due to at least three factors (a) an increase 
in the instigation to aggress by the apparent obnoxious behavior of 
the arbitrary agent over and above the frustration itself, (6) reduc- 
tion in the aggressive drive in the nonarbitrary situation, or (c) 
inhibition of aggressive responses aroused by the “deafness” (and 
helplessness) of the confederate in the nonarbitrary condition 

Obnoxiousness might often be involved in arbitrariness but it 1s 
still necessary to 1solate its effect This could be accomplished by 
varying frustration holding obnoxious behavior constant, that 1s, 
in the present experiment, replicating the conditions of the arbitrary 
situation but permitting the group to complete the task successfully 

The hypothesis that such reduction in aggression 1s due to a 
diminution in the instigation to aggress is not supported by the 
results on the other three indices Contribution to task, Itking, and 
estimated grade-point average failed to yield significant differences 
between arbitrary and nonarbitrary frustration, although both of 
the frustrating conditions yield more hostility towards the frustrat- 
ing agent than the no-frustration condition 

These results, of course, seem more in line with our prediction 
that there are basically no differences in the instigation to aggress 
between the two frustrating conditions—only differences in response 
inhibition However, the items evaluating ability and contribution 
may not necessarily reflect hostility It would seem unreasonable to 
maintain that the deaf confederate contributed significantly to the 
task or that he 1s to be liked any more than the other Ss in the 
group In our culture one would expect the “underdog” to arouse 
sympathy and protective feelings without those exposed to him 
necessarily maintaining that he is brighter and would make better 
grades than the others In the no-frustration group the confederate 
was more productive, did contribute to the task, and, therefore, 
would be higher in the liking scale 

Voting the confederate out 1s a much more direct and unequivo- 
cal expression of aggression than ranking a confederate low on con- 
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tribution to task, liking, or estimated grade-point average The vote 
represents unqualified acceptance or rejection Thus, the occasion 
for direct and absolute rejection of the ‘deaf’? confederate (non- 
arbitrary frustration) may arouse strong guilt feelings confounded 
by sympathy for the deafness of the confederate It would help to 
understand the nature of the effect of nonarbitrariness more clearly 
if sympathy could be isolated In the questionnaire by Pastore 
(1952), sympathy was undoubtedly aroused for the repairman who 
did not have an article repaired at the appointed time due to a death 
in his family or for the girl who broke the date because of illness 
On the other hand, sympathy does not seem to be a factor in the 1tem 
“You are waiting at the right corner for a bus You notice that it 
is a special on its way to the garage” Item analysis might have 
revealed the significance of sympathy although the frustrated drives 
differ in intensity 

The hypothesis that the reduction of aggression under nonarbi- 
trary frustration 1s partly due to response inhibition 1s supported by 
the results on (a) the effects of experimentally reducing the strength 
of the inhibitory social pressures against expressing aggression, and 
(b) the displacement of hostility towards E and self As the visi- 
bility and punitiveness of voting the confederate out of the group 
were diminished, the frequency of rejection increased in both frus- 
tration conditions The influence of public voting was markedly 
evident in the arbitrary situation where over 70 per cent of Ss were 
reluctant to express their rejection even when the frustration was 
definitely unreasonable When the vote was privately recorded, even 
with punitive consequences, all the Ss were then able to express their 
reyection When norm pressures are strong (public voting) public 
expression of hostility, even when justified, 1s markedly inhibited 
In the nonarbitrary frustration, reyection of the confederate increased 
gradually but never equaled the level of rejection in the arbitrary 
situation As discussed earlier, this difference may have been due 
to the continued influence of strong opposing pressures from internal 
standards aroused by the direct nature of the question Perhaps pro- 
jective techniques would have been more successful in decreasing the 
Strength of the inhibitory force and would have brought the two 
frustration groups closer together in the frequency of aggressive 
response Rothaus and Worchel (1960) were successful in demon- 
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strating the influence of inhibitory tendencies in the nonarbitrary 
situation by the use of a “third person” technique 

Evidence for the influence of response inhibition was found 1n 
the expression of hostility towards E and self If aggression 1s in- 
hibited, it 1s likely that displacement would occur towards other 
targets (Dollard, et al, 1939) In the present experiment, more 
hostility was expressed towards E 1n both situations of frustration 
than in the control situation In line with our hypothesis, however, 
significantly greater hostility was expressed towards E under non- 
arbitrary frustration (where aggression towards the agent of frustra- 
tion was somewhat inhibited) than under arbitrary frustration The 
differences might still have been greater 1f a peer figure were used 
as E rather than a professor since stronger avoidance-tendencies for 
expressing aggression were probably aroused by the authority figure 
(Cohen, 1955) The displacement of hostility under nonarbitrary 
frustration could be rationalized by the Ss since the E was partly 
responsible for selecting a deaf member to participate in the group 

| The conception that displacement, when it does occur, 1s not towards 
| snnocent targets but those who could be viewed as frustrating agents 
few been advanced by Worchel (1960) 

Not only was there more aggression displayed towards E in the 
nonarbitrary situation but there was also significantly greater ag- 
gression towards the self It does seem somewhat irrational to blame 
oneself for failure to complete the task when the responsible person 
(deaf confederate) 1s rather obvious However, in their study, 
Kregarman and Worchel (1961) also found that under conditions of 
reasonable or nonarbitrary frustration there was a greater tendency 
to express aggression towards the self 

Finally, reducing the social pressure for expressing aggression 
in the nonarbitrary situation did lead to lowered displacement of ag- 
gression towards E as predicted by a response-inhibition hypothesis 
Of course, it 1s possible that the greater expression of hostility to- 
wards E was not displacement but a direct response to the rather 
“unfair” request by E that the Ss should express their rejection pub- 
licly 

SUMMARY 

It was the purpose of the present investigation to test under ex- 

perimental conditions whether the reduction in aggressive responses 
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under nonarbitrary as compared to arbitrary frustration 1s due to 
response inhibition or lowered instigation to aggression If it 1s due 
to response inhibition, then decreasing the strength of the postu- 
lated inhibitory forces for expressing aggression should result in 
greater direct aggression and lower indirect aggression (displace- 
ment) Manipulating the strength of the postulated inhibitory forces 
should have no effect on direct or indirect aggression if the reduc- 
tion of aggression under nonarbitrary frustration 1s due to lowered 
instigation to aggression 

One hundred male Ss selected from the different sections of the 
elementary course in psychology served in small groups of three to 
five Ss All groups were given “The Case of Johnny Rocco” to dis- 
cuss under three different conditions of frustration (a) arbitrary, 
(b) nonarbitrary, and (c) no frustration Within each condition of 
frustration, three subconditions of rejection were introduced These 
conditions differed in the degree to which social pressures existed to 
inhibit the rejection 

The results showed that 

1 There was no significant difference in the private expression 
of negative feelings towards the confederate on the questionnaire 
between the experimental groups but both groups were significantly 
more negative than the no-frustration group 

2 With a decrease in the strength of the inhibiting social norms 
there was an increase in direct aggression (rejection of confederate) 
in both the arbitrary and nonarbitrary conditions, although the level 
of direct aggression was generally lower under the latter condition 

3 There was significantly greater displacement of aggression 
towards the E and the self under nonarbitrary than under the arbi- 
trary frustration 

4 Decreasing the strength of the postulated inhibitory forces for 
expressing aggression under nonarbitrary frustration resulted in 
lesser displacement of aggression towards the & 

The above results support the hypothesis that the reduction of 
aggression under nonarbitrary as compared to arbitrary frustration 
1s partly due to response inhibition 
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